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“The Shame of It” on page 84 is not 
pleasant reading but whether you own a 
horse or not you should read it. 


Last month we sent our film of the Bell 
of Atri to a humane society in Paris. We 
had had the words of the poem condensed 
into rhythmical French prose added to the 
film so that they followed the English lines. 
This makes the film almost equally attrac- 
tive in both languages. 


More than 1,200 winged inhabitants re- 
side permanently within Rouen’s majestic 
cathedral says the Christian Science Moni- 
itor. This strange fact is revealed by an 
unofficial census which has just been taken 
of the cathedral’s population. No fewer 
than 700 or 800 pigeons use the cathedral 
as their home, their favorite nesting place 
being the medieval Tour de Beurre. There 
are 250 bats, sixty hawks, forty owls, and 
thirty-five ravens, according to this census. 


In reading the editorial, “Kindness to 
Animals and Crime,” reproduced on an- 
other page, we remember Mr. Angell’s con- 
tention that the vast majority of the pris- 
oners in our jails and penitentiaries had 
never known the companionship of an ani- 
mal pet. A worker of our Society on the 
Pacific Coast recently addressing the 600 
inmates of a state prison asked how many 
of them had had an animal pet in their 
boyhood and only ten out of the 600 raised 
their hands. 


. 


A group of students organized and headed 
by Emery L. Hall ’34, presented to Presi- 
dent Hoover and Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
president of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, a petition signed by more than 
400 students protesting against compulsory 
drill as a waste of federal funds, inefficient 
from the military standpoint and education- 
ally objectionable. On February 4th, Mr. 


Hall read the petition before a Massachu- 
setts legislative committee conducting hear- 
ings on a bill intending to make compulsory 


drill illegal in Massachusetts schools and 
colleges, 


The Cover Picture 


T the celebration, April 30th this 

year in New York City, of the first 
inauguration of Washington which occur- 
red April 30, 1789, the four coach horses 
on the cover were chosen to draw the old, 
but still well-preserved coach in which at 
that time Washington rode. They were 
also seen drawing the same coach at the 
ceremonies held a day or two after at 
the replica of Mt. Vernon which has been 
erected in Brooklyn. 

Please observe that their tails are nat- 
ural. Seldom will you see coach horses 
with undocked tails. Their owner, Mrs. 
Florence F. Dibble, Old Town Hill, New- 
buryport, Mass., will show them this year 
as her protest against docking, though be- 
cause of the long tails, she may fail of the 
prize. Untrained to go without blinders 
up to the present, it would not be safe to 
drive them now with the blinders removed, 
much as Mrs. Dibble would prefer to. As 
to the check-reins, we have seen these 
horses and they carry their heads natur- 
ally very high. In crowded streets and in 
the show-ring at best they remain in 
harness but a short time. We honor Mrs. 
Dibble for her determination, as fast as she 
can, to bring about a better day partic- 
ularly for the class of horses which her 
stable represents. 


A World Wireless Message 


OW many know that May 18 was Inter- 

national Good Will Day? When will 
wars cease? No man knows, but cease they 
will. Not by legislation. Not by Peace Con- 
ferences. Only when good will sits en- 
throned in human hearts. To the coming 
generation we look for this. Listen to this 
“World Wireless Message of the Youth of 
Wales” to the boys and girls of the whole 
wide world: 

“With all our hearts we, boys and girls 
of Wales, greet you, the boys and girls of 
every other country. The world is like a 
big village now that we have been brought 
within hearing distance of each other. 

“Today, Good Will Day, we think of the 
pioneers of various nations who wrought 


so great a miracle, of those who first made 
it possible to send messages across plains, 
over mountains and beneath the seas, and 
of those who gave words wings to fly from 


continent to continent. These were the 
heroes of faith and vision who helped to 
make our world a neighborhood. 

“Now the air carries music from many 
lands and voices in every language, and 
through our radio services, nations may be 
closer friends. 

“Let us then, boys and girls, in thought, 
word and deed, strive with all our might 
that the messages sent from our own 
countries shall always be messages of 
friendliness and of good will.” 

Note: To a similar message in 1931, re- 
plies reached Wales from hundreds of 
schools in no less than 63 countries. 


The Cattle on a Thousand 
Hills 


LSEWHERE in this issue under the 
heading, “The Waste of Life in the 
West,” we have quoted from one of the lead- 
ing humane workers of the West. Pitiful as 
the story is, over against it must be set 
the vastness of our territory and the enor- 
mous number of animals involved. In 
the State of Texas alone all of England, 
Scotland, Wales, Northern Ireland and the 
Irish Free State could be laid down twice 
and still there would be left 24,658 square 
miles uncovered. Even Montana has 146,- 
999 square miles outnumbering the square 
miles of these lands of Great Britain just 
mentioned, by 26,425. The latter report 
12,017,000 (1929 report) cattle, the Un- 
ited States reports for 1931, 57,969,000. 
Add to this our 52,600,000 sheep and our 
48,913,000 swine, and the problem of 
the proper care and feeding of this great 
number of animals, so many scattered over 
such vast sections of land, becomes a gigan- 
tic one. No wonder the owners have been 
charged with saying that they could let 
a certain percentage of these animals die 
from exposure and lack of food and still 
make money out of the business. Few west- 
ern states have strong and influential hu- 
mane societies. 
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THE SHAME 


Heedless of Cruelty for Fashion’s Sake 


Mutilating the Horse by Setting Up His Tail— Unnatural —Repulsive—Cruel 


HE Horse Show season annually 
brings with it to all real lovers of 
the horse the distressing sight of 


the mutilated horse—MUTILATED BY SET- 
TING UP HIS TAIL IN ABOUT AS UNNATURAL 
A POSITION AS MAN’S FOOLISH BRAIN COULD 
DEVISE. 


After the surgical operation which con- 
sists in cutting the strong flexor muscles 
from three or four to ten or twelve times 
on each side of the underside of the tail 
from the base downward—the muscles 
which make possible the natural use of the 
tail—the tail is then bent up at a right 
angle, broken, they call it, tightly band- 
aged and held by mechanical devices in 
this position until the wounds heal. 


THESE WOUNDS OFTEN SUPPU- 
RATE AND THE HEALING PROCESS 
TAKES WEEKS. WHAT A HORSE SUF- 
FERS HE ONLY KNOWS. 

Frequently the tail fails to set up per- 
fectly straight. It may be more or less 


one 


LOOK HERE ON THIS PICTURE— 


WEARING THE TORTURING DEVICE 


DONE UNDER COVER OF SECRECY TO AVOID PROSECUTION 
By FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


one-sided. Then another operation is neces- 
sary, at times even two or three. I have 
been told that in one case (this seems in- 
credible) the operation was performed 
nineteen times. During the process horses 
have fallen off seriously in weight, many 
have grown nervous and sometimes vicious. 


When once the wounds are healed, the 
tail must be kept up for hours by the same 
mechanical arrangement before exhibition 
in the show-ring or before the horse is 
ridden in public. HOW MANY HOURS OR 
DAYS THE TAIL MUST BE KEPT IN THIS 
UNNATURAL POSITION ONLY THOSE KNOW 
WHO SUBJECT THE HORSE TO THIS TREAT- 
MENT. 

The horses pass at length from owners 
who are indifferent to their suffering into 
the hands of the public auctioneer or ihe 
cheap horse-trader and then at last to the 
junk-dealer and are about as helpless to 
defend themselves from flies and other in- 
sects as the equally mutilated dock-tailed 

horse. 


Judges have _ protested 
against the practice. Yet 
where are the judges with 
courage enough to defy 
the rule a senseless fash- 
ion has established and 
give the prizes to horses 
exhibited by owners who 
refuse to mutilate their 
horses at the direction of 
any group of horsemen or 
horsewomen who are per- 
fectly willing to torture 
their horses that they may 
conform to the demands 
of fashion, no matter how 
cruel those demands may 
be? 


IF ONLY THE GENERAL 
PUBLIC KNEW THE CRUELTY 
AND SUFFERING BACK OF 


AND ON THIS 


THIS INHUMAN AND BARBAROUS PRACTICE, 
WE DARE BELIEVE THEY WOULD SHAME 
THE OFFENDERS OUT OF THE SHOW-RINGS 
AND AWAY FROM THE BRIDLE PATHS. 


LET EVERY LOVER OF THE HORSE 
PROTEST AGAINST IT. LET EVERY 
MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD IN WHOSE 
HEART THERE BURNS THE FLAME 
OF A DIVINE COMPASSION ALSO 
PROTEST. 

Thank Heaven there are signs of a 
slowly rising tide of indignation against 
this cruelty. Already we know of at least 
one fine and widely-known horsewoman 
who will show no more _ dock-tailed 
horses, prizes or no prizes, and soon will 
dare the judges with her choice saddle 
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THIS IS THE 
TORTURING 


MACHINERY USED TO 
HOLD THE TAIL IN 
POSITION AFTER THE 
CUTTING AND UNTIL 
THE WOUNDS HEAL 


horses unmutilated by the _ bloodstained 
hand of some heedless hireling. 


In case a horse does not naturally carry 
a satisfactory tail the trouble can gener- 
ally be remedied without any severing of 
the ligaments or causing suffering. 


Fantastic Animal Lovers 
CHRIS. SEWELL 


RUE dignity, which is often sorely 

lacking in human beings, is (if we ex- 
cept the pig and ape, both of which are 
Nature’s buffoons) an essential part of an 
animal’s make-up. 

Who has not admired the poise of the 
lion, or the superb récueillement of the 
tiger, whilst “the cattle upon a thousand 
hills” if quiet and unalarmed are part of 
that repose which constitutes the beauty 
of a summer landscape. I wonder if it 
strikes the general public as forcibly as it 
strikes me that animals, whilst deserving 
our love, are also deserving of our respect. 

It is their right. Alas! They do not al- 
ways get it. 

Particularly in the case of domestic pets 
affection in excelsis is oftentimes showered 
upon them by adoring owners, who do not 
realize that their fondness may exceed the 
bounds of decorum and become merely 
ridiculous. 

A small monkey owned by a relation of 
my own, and almost worshipped, had dresses 
made for every occasion. They included a 
walking costume, and even a grande toil- 
ette for evening wear. Whether the little 
thing resented such sartorial fidgetting I 
am unable to say. Probably it was not un- 
duly humiliated, for monkeys, as we have 
seen, are not of the Vere de Vere caste; 
but, when it comes to dogs, or it may be 
cats, weirdly caparisoned to please some 
doting child, the case is different. 

I say without hesitation that to dress 
up a kitten in doll’s garments or a re- 
triever in cap and spectacles in order to 
create a laugh (even though that laugh be 
a good-natured one) is an affront to the 
animal’s amour propre which is both cal- 
lous and cruel; and very often something 
in the patient and puzzled eyes tells you 
that it is. 

And it is for that reason, if for no other, 
that a performing elephant in a fool’s cap 
or a chimpanzee in coat and collar makes me 
feel sick and ashamed. 

* * * 


DUMB ANIMALS 


And then there are the post 
mortem fantasies. 

These may, on occasion, take 
such grotesque forms as_ to 
make one wonder whether the 
perpetrators are quite normal. 

Only the other day a man 
directed in his will that the 
skull of a much-loved cat (care- 
fully preserved since it’s death) 
should be cremated with him, 
and their mingled ashes scat- 
tered to the winds. 

Nor was it long ago that I 
read of a woman, who, her dog 
having died, arranged that it 
was to lie in exotic state for 
over a week, whilst her friends 
visited the mortuary chamber 
—as it might have been that 
of a human celebrity! 

And talking of dogs, we recall the bizarre 
instructions given by an eighteenth century 
English peer, on the demise of his special 
favorite. He gave orders that fifty of the 
canine tribe should attend the funeral wear- 
ing white scarves, and that every dog in 
the village should be at the ceremony. 

Such extravagances may give a morbid 
satisfaction to those who indulge in them, 
but they are unsuitable and absurd as a 
memorial to the fine faithful beasts whose 
self-respecting artlessness constitutes their 
chief charm. 


In the National Capital 


Under the auspices of the Animal Relief 
and Humane Education League of Wash- 
ington, D.C., Miss Virginia W. Sargent, 
president, a large amount of literature 
and posters was mailed out to ministers 
and other religious workers in the interest 
of Humane Sunday. Other features for Be 
Kind to Animals Week included a humane 
essay contest in the schools, the display of 
200 special signs on street cars, window 
displays in leading department stores, hu- 
mane posters and book exhibitions in the 
central Public Library and five branches, 
radio address by Miss Sargent, and news- 
paper illustrations of Band of Mercy 
children. 

In the Yellowstone National Park there 
are 630 bears, of which 180 are grizzlies. 


Page 85 


Tribute to a Cat 


FRED C. GREEN 


UCH has been said and written about 

the value of true friendship and 
to this accumulated mass I wish to add my 
mite. It has nothing to do with a dog 
or a horse but concerns an angular, long- 
legged tiger cat whose life was recently 
snuffed out by an automobile. When that 
happened, much of the joy went out of our 
home. 

The victim was “Micky,” three years old. 
He came to us a waif, with a sore on one 
hip where he had been stoned, his fur mat- 
ted with mud and every bone showing from 
starvation. We already owned a cat but 
his plight was so pitiable that he was 
tended and nursed, the while we sought a 
home for him. 

From the outset he seemed determined 
to sell us the idea that he was a cat worth 
keeping. This process began during the 
ministration to his injury. He would lie 
quietly while it was bathed and dressed 
and never failed to lick the hand of his 
attendant. 

Our cross-eyed, black old tabby he made 
his especial care and he would spend many 
minutes washing her face and head, or 
smoothing her fur. He took care of what- 
ever mice invaded our own or our neigh- 
bors’ homes and always he was full of life 
and fun, seldom still for a moment, unless 
the mood of mistress or master seemed to 
demand quiet. 

More than once, when I was troubled in 
mind, Micky would jump to my shoulder or 
lap, snuggle close as though trying to give 
comfort and then, with his rough little 
tongue, seem to tell me that I had a real 
pal in him. 

Micky possessed as much intelligence as 
many dogs—something rare in cats. He 
grew glossy and sleek, though he never 
rounded out, despite good feeding. But al- 
ways he was a true gentleman. 

He was only a cat and many persons will 
say that it is wrong to sorrow for an ani- 
mal when there is so much human suffer- 
ing in this hard old world. But he was 
faithful and leal. He demanded but little— 
a pat or a caress—and, in return, he gave 
all that he had, which was unswerving 
loyalty and devotion. 

And, oh, how we miss him! 


’ THIS REPRESENTS AN ATTRACTIVE BUILDING BUILT ON HIS 
ESTATE BY A GREAT LOVER OF ANIMALS FOR THE ACCOM- 
MODATION OF FIFTEEN TIRED AND WORN-OUT HORSES. HERE 
THEY ARE TO SPEND THEIR LAST DAYS WITH THE COMFORTS 

AND LUXURIES PROVIDED BY THIS GENEROUS HEART 
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POOR LITTLE BEAR' 


Poor little bear with the limpid eyes, 
How happy you were on your mountain-side, 

rambling so high and wandering so wide, 
Gathering fruit and searching for honey, 
With never a care about house or money, 

And only adorned after Nature’s guise! 


Poor little bear with the limpid eyes, 
A bit of you now is wrapping me round, 
Bits of you also my gown have bound— 
“Cosy that looks!” said one, “and long 
‘wearing 
Ah, what can have made you that day so 


daring, 
The day when you fell as a hunter’s prize? 


Poor little bear with the limpid eyes, 
I’m grateful for all that you do for me, 
Yet would I—oh, very willingly !— 
Dress me less fine and even feel colder 
If you were at. play again on a boulder, 

Or catching the drops where your sweet- 
meat lies. 


Poor little bear with the limpid eyes, 
You cannot return to your lofty home, 
Loving to climb and loving to roam! 
But for your sake no more I'll be choosing 
Fashions which mean some furred thing is 


losing 
The right to its fun and the blue of the skies. 


GOL 
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Reproduced by permission of the proprietors of Punch 
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Massachusetts Celebrates Be Kind to Animals Week 


chusetts Society for the Prevention 

of Cruelty to Animals the eighteenth 
National Be Kind to Animals Week was fit- 
tingly observed, in accordance with the 
Proclamation of Governor Ely printed on 
another page. 

The outstanding feature was the annual 
school poster contest, open to all public and 
parochial schools above the third grade, in 
which prizes were awarded by the Society 
as follows: 675 firsts, receiving a bronze 
medal; 686 seconds, receiving a silver med- 
al, and 927 honorable mentions, receiving a 
year’s subscription to Our Dumb Animals. 
The posters came from 346 schools in 122 
different cities and towns. Only the best of 
those submitted to the teachers were sent in, 
as only five were admitted from each room. 
But, with this restriction, no less than 4,411 
were received, which required fully two 
weeks to judge. 

Humane Day in schools was generally ob- 
served throughout Massachusetts, the S. P. 
C. A. distributing to teachers about 10,000 
copies of new “Humane Exercises,” a 12- 
page pamphlet, also many copies of the 
Morgan Dennis poster. These posters were 
distributed also by the district officers of 
the Society, as were “trailers” carrying a 
reproduction of the poster and the words 
“This is National Be Kind to Animals 
Week,” to be attached to regular films in 


U NDER the auspicies of the Massa- 


moving-picture houses. 

Among the many newspaper features 
heralding the special Week was that of the 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston, which, in 
its issue of April 18, gave an entire page 
with appropriate illustrations to the “Influ- 
ence of Humane Work.” Excellent edi- 
torials, feature articles and cartoons ap- 
peared in many different papers. The 
school lecturers of the Society, Miss Maryott 
and Mr. Talbot, gave several special ad- 
dresses. An unusual feature was the many 
showings of the Society’s film, “The Bell of 
Atri,” especially in the schools of Boston 
where several films were required to re- 
spond to all the requests. 

Mayors of Worcester, Lowell, Salem, and 
Waltham issued Be Kind to Animals proc- 
lamations or statements of endorsement. 


Throughout the Country 


‘Space is not available to attempt any ade- 
quate indication of the observances in other 
sections of the country. Practically all the 
local humane organizations and especially 
all the field representatives of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society put on spe- 
cial programs. The Bangor (Me.) Humane 
Society exhibited “The Bell of Atri” and 
awarded a large number of prizes in a 
school poster and story contest. The Society 
was assisted by Miss Lucia F. Gilbert of 
the American Humane Education Society 
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who spoke in many of the schools and aided 
in the organization of Bands of Mercy. 
Governor Case of Rhode Island issued a 
statement commending “all humane educa- 
tional endeavor” and urging “support of it 
in the cause of a higher and nobler civil- 
ization.” In Pittsburgh, Pa., hundreds of 
toy balloons, each bearing a message, “Be 
Kind to Animals,” were released by school 
children and Secretary W. F. H. Wentzel 
of the Humane Society awarded collars to 
two hero dogs. 


Radio Talks in Chicago 

Under the direction of Mrs. Jennie R. 
Toomim, representing the American Humane 
Education Society, an unusual program 
was carried out in Chicago. Daily radio 
talks were given, the participants includ- 
ing such well-known persons as Mrs. Char- 
lotte Hunt, president of the local Humane 
Education Society; Rev. Geo. E. Haynes of 
New York City; Dr. Phillip Allen Swartz of 
the First Congregational Church, La 
Grange, Ill.; Dean Edward Earl Sherff 
of Chicago Normal College; Rabbi Geo. 
Fox, South Shore Temple, Chicago; Dr. 
Charles J. Lunak, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, Chicago; and Geo. A. H. 
Scott of the Illinois Humane Society. 
Special programs in the schools were ar- 
ranged by Dr. Lunak while talks to the 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston office: 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Mass., to which all communications should 
be addressed. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 
WILLIAM M. MORRILL, Assistant 


JUNE, 1932 
FOR TERMS, see back cover. 
AGENTS to take orders for Qur Dumb Animals are 


wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles with 
or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer than 800 
words, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The shorter 
the better. All manuscripts should be typewritten and 
an addressed envelope with full return postage enclosed with 
each offering. 


Kindness to Animals and 


Crime 
NDER this title the editor of the Port- 
land, Me., Press-Herald writes in that 
widely-read newspaper: 

In these days when many are groping 
for the means of reducing the volume of 
crime, it would be well to consider the value 
of humane education. This week, nationally 
observed as “Be Kind to Animals Week,” 
provides the opportunity for reflection upon 
a relationship that has not been recognized 
generally. Humane education for youth and 
grown-ups is a practicable way of curbing 
crime. 

As Edward Everett Hale has said, “We 
are all in the same boat, both animals and 
men. You cannot promote kindness to one 
without benefitting the other.” When the 
young are taught that they must be kind 
and sympathetic to all persons and to help- 
less creatures, this doctrine of love and hu- 
manity must have a great moral effect. 
Men and women, taught in youth to protect 
the weak, to sympathize with those in pain, 
are bound to apply this spirit of kindness 
to all their human relations. 

Cruelty to animals is the result of the 
same sort of moral degeneracy that per- 
mits cruelty to men. Among humane men 
there is less crime, immorality and wrong- 
doing, for their love of humanity has 
strengthened their character, awakened 
their hearts to the principles of justice and 
kindness. And these are the qualifications 
of a good citizen. Character building is a 
job for the school. So far it has stressed 
the intellect rather than character, as 
though a developed intellect is worth any- 
thing without a character to direct its 
application. 

If all in America were educated in hu- 
manity there could have been no Lind- 
bergh kidnaping. The Biddeford policeman 
would not have been so cold-bloodedly slain. 
A million crimes would have been avoided. 
An ennobled character would not permit a 
deed that tortures a father and mother. 
And so the great need in America today 
is a whole-hearted character construction 
campaign. Humane week should be ex- 
tended to 52 weeks each year. 


Remember the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in your will. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
The Waste of Life inthe West 


OMPLAINTS coming to us from trav- 

elers through the West about the 
cattle and sheep and even horses that an- 
nually perish for lack of food and shelter 
in certain sections of our far West led us 
to write that well-known and loyal friend 
of animals in Denver, Colorado, Mr. E. K. 
Whitehead, Secretary, The State Bureau of 
Child and Animal Protection. We give 
here his letter. It seems impossible that in 
a civilized land this could be. How few of 
us realize how vast a territory is covered 
by many of these western states. Mr. 
Whitehead says:— 

What is complained of lies heavy on the 
heart of everybody who sympathizes with 
dumb animals, but at this time and in time 
past, and, I am afraid, for a long time in 
the future, not much can be done about it. 
If you will excuse personal reference for 
the sake of making things clear, I may say 
that I have lived here in one of the western 
states for fifty years, was the first active 
secretary of the Colorado Humane Society, 
forty-seven years ago, and have been secre- 
tary or treasurer of it ever since. The 
scenes and conditions complained of existed 
all over the states west of the Missouri 
river to the Pacific coast, including this 
state. 

They are about the same still in nearly 
all of those states. They have been changed 
for the better in some small areas—towns 
or counties where local humane societies 
exist—but for the most part things have 
not changed for fifty years. That is due to 
several causes—the primitive thought and 
habits of most of the people, the vast dis- 
tances, the sparse population, the lack of 
men and money to kindle, organize, and 
make effective humane sentiment. 

In this state humane work is a regular 
part of the state government, has a mod- 
est appropriation from the state, is highly 
organized, has thousands of volunteer offi- 
cers, covers most of the state, has practi- 
cally discretionary power, subject to re- 
vision by the courts only, sends its officers 
out three, four, five hundred miles, for 
weeks at a time, has saved this winter 
thousands of starving horses and cattle— 
and yet tens of thousands have almost 
starved and many hundreds did starve io 
death. Yet, after all these years, with the 
best organization and best work done west 
of the Mississippi river in many ways, it 
is as bad as it is. What must it be in all 
the other states, where they have practically 
nothing? With a million dollars and fifty 
years more we could change it—some. 


The Women’s Pennsylvania 


A fine report comes to us of the work of 
this women’s organization. Through their 
agents two raids were recently made upon 
cock-fights. In one case 74 men were ar- 
rested and all fined. In the other 48 men 
were arrested and fined. Thirty-eight fight- 
ing birds were seized and turned over io 
the Society. These cock-fights are hard io 
deal with. They are held in secret and all 
kinds of trickery are resorted to to deceive 
humane officers as to the places where they 
take place. The Society has just acquired 
a new eight compartment small animal 
ambulance. 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
By His Excellency 
JOSEPH B. ELY 
Governor 


A Proclamation 


For many years it has been the custom 
for the Governor of the Commonwealth to 
issue each year a proclamation to empha- 
size our duty to dumb animals. To this end 
I designate Sunday, April 17, 1932, as 


HUMANE SUNDAY 


and I urge our religious leaders to call 
attention to this world-wide cause. 


I also designate April 18 to 23 as 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 

In this, as in other realms of progress, 
Massachusetts has been a leader. In better 
legislation for the protection of animals she 
was a pioneer. So far back as 1641 the 
“General Laws and Liberties of Massa- 
chusetts Bay” (chapter XXXII) say: “It is 
ordered by this Court that no man shall 
exercise tyranny or cruelty toward any 
brute creatures which are usually kept for 
the use of man.” Today the statutes of 
Massachusetts, with regard to animal pro- 
tection, are considered models, often copied 
by other states, and a strong public opinion 
for proper enforcement is crystallized in a 
state organization second to none in its 
effectiveness. Particularly in the schools 
has the better treatment of animals been 
emphasized in a variety of ways. The im- 
portance of humane education cannot be 
overstated. I, therefore, strongly urge the 
teachers in our schools and all our citizens 
to continue to impress upon the minds of 
our youth the necessity and worthiness of 
kind and humane treatment to the dumb 
animals which have been placed in our 
care. 

GIVEN, at the Executive Chamber, in Bos- 
ton, this fourth day of April, in the year 
of our Lord, one thousand nine hundred 
and thirty-two, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one 
hundred and fifty-sixth. 


JOSEPH B. ELY 
By His Excellency the Governor 


FREDERIC W. COOK, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 


God Save The Commonwealth Of Massachusetts 


A Great Meeting 


The representatives of the International 
Federation of Home and School meet in 
Minneapolis the third week in May. At 
this meeting, where the vital interests of 
the homes and schools of many lands will 
be considered, our representative, Mrs. J. 
R. Nichols, through whom we have become 
affiliated with the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, will be one of the speakers. “Humane 
Education and the Child” will be her con- 
tribution to this international gathering. 


The Dogs of Nice Again 


Those who read in our March issue of 
the way some of the dogs of Nice have been 
used to clean the sewers of that city will 
be glad to know that steps are being taken 
to end that revolting practice and that a 
fine new refuge for the stray and lost dogs 
of Nice and its environs is soon to be built. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. 


Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel! 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. Macomper, Chairman, Chase Harris Forbes Cor- 
poration 
Cuartes G. Bancrort, Vice-President, United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation 
Puitrp Stockton, President, First National Bank of Boston 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Teleph (Complaints, Ambul ) Regent 6100 


L. Wittarp Watker, Chief Officer 


Harry L. ALLEN Herman N. Dean 
Harvey R. FULLER Frep T. Vickers 
Water B. Pore Howarp WILLAND 
Davin A. Botton 


County Prosecuting Officers 
Harvey R. Fuuier, Boston, 
Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
Cuartes F. Lynn, Eastern Essex 
Wituram W. Haswe.u, Methuen, Western Essex 
Turopore W. Prarson, Springfield, 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 


Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester Worcester 
Wituiam H. Lyne, New Bedford, \ 
E. Dunnam, Attleboro, j Bristol 


Harotp G. ANpDREws, Hyannis, 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
Epwin D. Moopy, Pittsfield, Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
ethuen 


W. W. Haswe tt, Superintendent 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston — Mrs. EpirH WasHBURN 
CuaRKE, Pres.; Mrs. ArtHUR W. First Vice- 
Pres.; Mrs. Wa. J. McDonatp, Second Vice-Pres.; Mrs. 
A.J. Fursusn, Treas.; Miss HELEN W. Porter, Rec. Sec.; 
Mrs. Joun A. DyKeMAN, Cor. Sec.; Mrs. A. P. FisHer, 
Chair. Work Committee. 


MONTHLY REPORT 
Miles traveled by humane officers . 17,031 


Cases investigated............... 701 
Animals examined............... 6,597 
Number of prosecutions.......... 12 
Number of convictions........... 
Horses taken from work......... 88 
Horses humanely put to sleep..... 45 
Small animals humanely put to 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected............... 39,192 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the will of Octavia G. Dupee 
of Wellesley. 

May 10, 1932. 


MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. IN THE 
COURTS 


Summary of Prosecutions in April 


For inflicting unnecessary cruelty upon 
a dog by clipping its ears and tail with an 
axe, an offender was committed to the 

ouse of Correction for one month. 


For failure to supply sufficient feed for 
twenty-five head of cattle, defendant was 
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Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 


and 
Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 


Veterinarians 

H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p., Ass’t Chief 
E. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.M. 
W. M. EVANS, p.v.s. 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
C. G. HALL, p.v.m. 

Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


THEODORE W. Pearson, General Manager 
A. R. Evans, v.M.p., Veterinarian 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR APRIL 
Including Springfield Branch ° 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 623 Cases 2,013 
Dogs 459 Dogs 1,602 
Cats 152 Cats 376 
Birds 6 Birds 25 
Horses 3 Rabbits 4 
Goat z Horses 2 
Rabbit Sheep 2 
Sheep 1 Cow 1 

Operations 758 Monkey 1 


Hospital cases since opening Mar. 


Dispensary Cases ................ 219,765 


fined $50 last February. He appealed and 
the fine was sustained by the Superior 
Court in April, sentence to be pronounced 
in June. 


A hit-and-run motorist was convicted for 
injuring a dog and was fined $50. He ap- 
pealed but later withdrew appeal and paid 
the fine. 


A defendant left his pony to die of 
starvation, its body being discovered three 
months later; the owner was convicted and 
given a three months’ sentence to House 
of Correction, suspended for one year. 


For abandoning his cats the owner was 
fined $20 in lower court. He appealed and 
Superior Court reduced the fine to $10. 


Cruelly mutilating a horse by applying 
a chain around his under jaw so tight as to 
partially sever the tongue and shatter a 
tooth, blacksmith defendant was convicted 
and fined $50. 


Failing to provide necessary sustenance 
for two horses, defendant guilty, case filed 
and horses disposed of by order of court. 


Cruelly over-driving and beating a horse, 
(two counts) plea of guilty, fine $20 on 
each. 


Neglecting to provide proper food and 
shelter for three cattle, $50 fine, suspended 
for two years. 


Non-feeding stock, conviction, fine $50. 


Cruelly transporting a bull by tying him 
to the floor of a motor truck through his 
nose ring, causing laceration, defendant 
was fined $10. 


For cruelly starving her large flock of 
hens, defendant was summoned and de- 
faulted. The case was dismissed and the 
eighty-seven fowls were disposed of by 
order of the court. 


For shooting a cat with an air rifle, a 
juvenile defendant was given a suspended 
sentence to the reformatory and put on 
probation till Dec. 31, 1932. 


Transformed by Kindness 


ROM a letter from an old friend we 
take the following: 


We had long wanted a dog. Having at 
last moved into the country we heard of 
one some friends had picked up as a stray 
but could not keep. If we wanted her they 
would bring her to us. On enquiry as io 
the breed we were assured she was an Aire- 
dale; I enclose photo as evidence that she 
resembles an Airedale about as much as a 
mud-scow resembles J. P. Morgan’s yacht. 
However, she arrived and certainly was a 
pitiful object; almost frantic with fear over 
the 60-mile ride in an automobile of which 
she is deathly afraid, a sore on her head 
where she had connected with a gas stove 
in play, and an occasional flea or two, and 
that hunted expression in her eyes as if she 
considered everyone’s hand against her. 


I certainly considered her a complete loss, 
but the good wife mothered her, cured her 
head and combed out the fleas, and gradu- 
ally the hunted look left her and in its 
place came one of utter confidence and I 
might say worship. In fact her affection 
for us is pathetic and she mourns so seri- 
ously if we are away from her that in ten 
years we have both been away together but 
three nights, for while our neighbors, who 
think about as much of her as we do and 
give her every attention, do all they can, she 
rests but little and the next morning re- 
fuses to eat, and knowing how she feels we 
can take but little pleasure in going. Every 
one considers his dog the smartest, and I 
have no desire to go on at length recount- 
ing displays of more than human intelli- 
gence by this little stray, and this letter 
is written simply to add another testi- 
monial for the intelligence and affection of 
the mongrel dog and to further claim that 
kindness can change a natural snarling 
terrier disposition into one of confidence and 
affection. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us on 
application. 
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To 
GOD, 
Peace ON EARTH, 
INDNESS, JUSTIC: 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies see back 
cover. Checks should be meade payable to the Trexsurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. MacomsBer, Chairman, Chase Harris Forbes Cor- 
poration 
Cuarzes G. Bancrort, Vice-President, United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation 
PuiLip StockTON, President, First National Bank of Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Australia 

Chile 

Anthony Schmidt ..... .........Czecho-Slovakia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo.................. Ecuador 

Leonard T. Hawksley ................ Italy 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé .............¢ Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton ....Madeira 

Dr. A. T. Ishkanian............ ...Mexico 

Luther Parker ... .. Philippine Islands 
Joaquin Julia .... ... Spain 
Lebanon and Syria 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning............... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L, Hall, Secretary 
Field Workers of the Society 

Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Oakdale, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, 8. C. 

Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Field Lecturers in Massachusetts 

Ella A. Maryott L. Raymond Talbot 


The Schools and Military 
Training 

Robert Wohlforth, West Point graduate 
and former army officer, is quoted in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine for April as asking for a 
critical examination of a national institution 
which has cost $106,000,000 in the past ten 
years. 

Mr. Wohlforth quotes the late Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Herman J. Koehler, D. S. M., 
Master of the Sword at West Point and in 
charge of physical training in officers’ 
camps at the beginning of the World War, 
as saying that military drill was worthless 
as a means of physical development. “The 
use of musket as a means of physical de- 
velopment,” said Colonel Koehler, accord- 
ing to the Scribner’s article, “is more than 
worthless. It is, in my opinion, positively 
injurious. I deny absolutely that military 
drill contains one feature which cannot be 
duplicated in any well-regulated gym- 
nasium.” 

A fine chance here for Congress to econ- 
omize and save the taxpayers so much. 
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Report of Fondouk at Fez 
for March 


31 Days 

Daily average, large animals 74.3 
Forage for same $150.10 
Daily average, dogs 9 
Forage for same 5.95 
Put to sleep 18 
Cost 3.30 
Transportation 7.15 
Supt.’s salary 79.80 
Wages 68.80 
Inspector’s wages 17.00 
Veterinary’s wages 15.75 
Sec’y-Gen'l’s salary 98.90 
Motor allowance 9.90 
Sundries 32.30 

Total $488.95 


Entries, 74; horses, 12; mules, 12; donkeys, 50. 


Exits, 60; horses, 7; mules, 12; donkeys, 41. 


Sec. Gen’l.’s note: 1 dog put to sleep. 


Beginning the New Year, medical visits 
to the native stables have been regularly 
organized so that 55 of these old and dirty 
Arab Fondouks are inspected weekly with 
numerous special visits when demanded. 

The Inspector finds that the daily num- 
ber housed is about ten to each of these 55, 
hence one sees that 550 animals per week 
receive a supervision from the American 
Fondouk with medication and dressing of 
wounds. 

We keep a small supply of the best dis- 
infectants and lotions at all the native 
stables. 

Many animals exhausted from overwork 
and underfeeding are now being brought to 
us, and out-cases coming to the Fondouk, 
as to a clinic, have this season, despite our 
larger daily average, averaged 40 per month 
since mid-January. 

Today there are 73 large animals in the 
shelters despite three discharged, with seven 
new ones in. 

Among the daily notes during March 
here are a few: 

March 5: The representative (Kalifa) of 
the Sultan at Fez again sent a horse of his 
to be treated here today. 

March 11: At Bab F’touh the Superin- 
tendent found a dying mule being led out 
of the gate by the Negro slave of some rich 
Moor. When asked what he was doing with 
the mule, the slave replied that as the mule 
was dying he was taking it to tie to a tree 
outside the city walls. In this way the 
owner would escape the municipal charge 
for carting away the corpse. The revolver 
of a police officer was borrowed, and the 
mule was at once put to sleep in a nearby 
stable; the Fondouk bearing the charge for 
its removal later. 

March 25: A mule was brought in by a 
Sheikh from near Meknes, 60 kilometers 
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away. It is suffering from a greatly neg- 
lected abscess. The old gentleman was 
most grateful; and we hope to cure his mule, 

March 26: A French lady brought in a 
white horse that she found at work al- 
though covered with wounds and limping, 
We are most grateful to her for her help, 
and are delighted with the way that local 
Europeans are more and more showing an 
active interest in animal welfare. 


The Societé Protectrice des Animaux has 
already as a nucleus about 50 residents in 
Fez who will join the organization as soon 
as it is established. 


A Death in the Philippines 


The death at Cebu, Philippine Islands, of 
Mrs. Mary Edith Edmonds is a serious loss 
to the humane cause, particularly at Cebu 
where for years she had devoted much of 
her life to the welfare of ill-treated, suf- 
fering animals. Many years ago we began 
our correspondence with her and through 
her activities scores of Bands of Mercy 
were organized and hundreds of children 
and youth brought under the influence of 
humane education. We have repeatedly re- 
produced in our magazine groups of young 
Filipinos representing some of __ these 
Bands and they have made a fine appear- 
ance. How great the harvest from the seed 
Mrs. Edmonds so faithfully scattered will 
be, no one will ever know, but even during 
her life time she saw enough of the fruits 
of her toil to rejoice her heart. Literature, 
and Band of Mercy buttons by the thov- 
sand, we have gladly sent her. To her hus- 
band and the other humane workers of the 
Islands we send our heartfelt sympathy. 


At the Geneva Conference 


From Miss Lind-af-Hageby, president of 
the Geneva Bureau, came this telegram to 
President Rowley: 


“We have requested president of Confer- 
ence for Reduction of Armaments, Geneva, 
to receive deputation organized by our Gen- 
eva Bureau which will emphasize import- 
ance of animal protection and humane edu- 
cation as civilizing factor making for inter- 
national peace. He has consented for April 
21. May we include your association amongst 
large number supporting this important 
event? Please sent telegraphic message, 35 
Old Bond Street, London.” 


Dr. Rowley replied that we were glad to 
have our two organizations, the American 
Humane Education Society and the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A., represented in this way. 


The Costs of War 


France 


Germany 
Great Britain 


$177,900,000 


$466,900,000 


Italy 
Russia 


$465,200,000 


$249,900,000 


$578,900,000 


United States 


$702,400,000 


With people of this and other lands stag- 
gering under the crushing burden of taxa- 
tion so largely due to the cost of arma- 
ments, we take the above from the re- 
port of what the 40 leading nations are 
spending for military purposes. These fig- 
ures do not include appropriations for 
rivers and harbors or expenditures for past 


wars. 

These figures were prepared from the 
1931 League of Nations Armament Year 
Book. The United States spent more than 
$700,000,000, or one-sixth of the world’s 
total armament of $4,157,931,058. 

No wonder we must be taxed to the bone 
to balance our budget. 
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Massachusetts Celebrates 
(Continued from page 87) 


pupils in both public and parochial schools 
were given by Mrs. Toomim. 

Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee gave an ad- 
dress on humane education before the 
Georgia Colored Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion’s convention at Macon, sponsored a pet 
show and exhibition of “The Bell of Atri” 
at a Saturday morning program presented 
by the Macon Better Films Committee, and 
arranged for several radio talks. 

In South Carolina Governor Blackwood 
and Mayor Owens of Columbia issued spe- 
cial proclamations, and radio addresses 
were given by Gov. Blackwood, Senator 
James H. Hammonds and President Hunter 
A. Gibbes of the Columbia S. P. C. A. 
Under the leadership of Seymour Carroll of 
the American Humane Education Society 
the colored people of South Carolina cele- 
brated with intensive programs in school, 
church, and. radio, with generous press co- 
operation. 

Mayor Bryce of Forth Worth, Texas, pro- 
claimed Humane Week and many ministers 
of the city observed Humane Sunday. Un- 
der the direction of Rev. F. Rivers Barn- 
well 5,000 children from the Negro schools 
of the city gathered in Greenway Park, 
April 22, where appropriate Humane Day 
exercises were held. Colored boys built 53 
bird-houses in a contest conducted by Mr. 
Barnwell. 


Cartoon Prize Contest 

Newspaper cartoons illustrating kindness 
to animals have been received from points 
as distant as Boston, Mass., and Los An- 
geles, Calif. The contest of the American 
Humane Education Society closed May 16, 
and the awards will be announced in the 
next (July) number of Our Dumb Animals. 


Animal Anecdote Contest 


From nearly every state in the Union 
and every province of Canada, as well as 
from Cuba and Syria, have come anecdotes 
in response to the prize offer of Our Dumb 
Animals. This contest closed April 30 and 
the names of the winners will be given in 
the next (July) issue where the anecdotes 
receiving prizes will be published. 


An Animal Column 


Our daily papers are of great help in 
the humane movement. The San Rafael 
Independent and the San Francisco Daily 
News carry columns about animals and 
they tell me there are several New York 
papers doing this. And, of course, sprinkled 
all through O. O. McIntyre’s column are 
Suggestions on consideration of, and kind- 
ness to animals. He loves them, especi- 
ally dogs. It is because of this humane and 
Sympathetic person, we subscribe to the 
Examiner. The day is coming, I believe, 
When an animal column will be a feature 
as Important to every paper as the editorial 
page now is. 

Many people are ready to accord the cor- 
rect treatment to animals if the suggestion 
Is Just made. But they have so long seen 
them neglected, shabbily or ill-treated that 
they suppose that is the proper thing. Most 
of us copy what the mass is doing. 

MABEL KETCHUM EASTMAN 
in Sausalito (Cal.) News 
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The Cave-Boy’s Dog 


A Legend for Children 


WALTER 


OBODY knows how long ago human 
beings and dogs began to live to- 
gether. It was long before there was 

any such thing as history. And nobody 
knows how the friendship first began. But 
I have a theory about that. I believe it 
was when some child, thousands of years 
ago, first made the acquaintance of a puppy. 
Let me tell you a story and see if you don’t 
think it is true. 

Once upon a time, long, long ago—long 
before the great flood and Noah’s ark—a 
family of queer-looking people lived in a 
cave in the rocks. I don’t know where this 
was; in Asia Minor, perhaps. They didn’t 
wear many clothes but their hair was very 
long and the father was hairy all over, al- 
most as much so as a monkey. He had a low 
forehead, bright little eyes set deep in his 
head, a small nose, and a big mouth with 
strong teeth. His arms were very long and 
strong and he walked with a sort of slouch. 

The mother was very strong, too, and 
sometimes she used to go out hunting with 
him, but after she had babies she stayed 
most of the time in the cave or near by, 
because there were many dangerous ani- 
mals about and her children weren’t big 
enough to protect themselves. 

The father used to take a big club with a 
stone tied to the end of it and go out look- 
ing for dinner. The mother could gather 
berries and roots which they all liked to 
eat, but they had to have meat too, and it 
was the father’s business to get it. This 
wasn’t so easy, because he not only had to 
catch an animal like a deer or a sheep and 
get near enough to kill it with his club, but 
he had to fight off the animals like wolves 
and big cats before he could get 
it home to his family. 


Some of the most troublesome 
animals were the wild dogs who 
hunted in packs like the wolves 
and the jackals. They were 
swift and strong and brave and 
intelligent, and when a pack of 
them, attracted by the smell of 
blood, came to take the man’s 
meat away from him, he often 
had to climb a tree to save him- 
self from being torn to pieces. 

One day he was walking toward 
his cave with a little creature 
like an antelope thrown over his 
shoulder, when a wild dog sprang 
out of a thicket and attacked him 
She was very fierce, but she 
seemed to be all alone. The man 
looked around but saw no pack, 
so he decided not to run or climb 
a tree. He dropped his antelope 
on the ground and struck at the 
dog with his club. There was a 
terrific fight, but at last the man, 
who could strike powerful blows 
with his club, broke the dog’s 
skull and she lay dead on the 
ground. 


A. DYER 


want to be killed, he had to kill others. 
Besides, this man had his little family in 
the cave to think of. 

The man picked up the antelope and was 
about to start on when he heard a noise in 
the thicket. He peered in, and there were 
two of the cunningest puppies he had ever 
seen. In fact, they were just like some of 
the puppies we see today. They had no 
mother now to tell them to hide, and when 
the man reached down toward them they 
waddled forward and licked his hand with 
their little pink tongues. 

Now this man was not wholly cruel and 
savage. Feelings had begun to awaken in 
his heart which we call human. Of course 
he cared for his wife and little ones and 
was willing to fight for them at any time, 
but so were the lions and foxes and wild 
geese. What he felt was something new, 
something that other creatures had never 
felt. It was part amusement and part pity. 
He thought, too, of a funny little youngster 
he had left playing with pebbles on the 
floor of the cave, and it occurred to him 
that these puppies would make better play- 
things than pebbles. So he picked them up 
and took them home. As they nestled in 
the curve of his hairy arm they felt very 
pleasant to him and his big, ugly mouth 
spread in a sort of smile. He had never 
smiled very often. 

The mother and children greeted him 
with glad cries when they saw him coming 
with their dinner, for they were all hungry, 
but there was one little boy who forgot all 
about dinner. He was soon holding two 


puppies in his arms—or trying to hold 
them—and they were squirming and squeal- 


Acme Photo 


This isn’t a nice part of the 
story, I know, but in those far-off 
times there was nothing but 
cruelty and struggle in the world, 
and if a man or a beast didn’t 


HAROLD JENSEN, BLIND AUTHOR, HIS SEC- 

RETARY, AND “SCABOOCH,” DOG HE IS STUDY- 

ING “BY TOUCH” FOR SUBJECT MATTER FOR 

STORY ON THE PHYSICAL AND NERVOUS 

CONSTITUTION OF THE HIGHLY STRUNG 
POLICE DOG 
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ing and tickling him. Soon he was rolling 
on the stone floor with them and laughing, 
and I believe he was the happiest little boy 
that had ever lived up to that time. 

Well, I am sorry to say that the cave- 
man’s family didn’t know much about bring- 
ing up puppies and one of the two died. 
But the other was very hardy and man- 
aged to grow up somehow and learned to 
gnaw the bones that were thrown out of 
the cave door after the family had had its 
dinner. He grew very fast—much faster 
than the little boy did—and soon they were 
running about together. I suppose the little 
boy gave him some outlandish name, but I 
have no idea what it was. Anyway, they 
became great playfellows and the puppy 
came to care more for his master than for 
anything else in the world. 

The puppy grew bigger and bigger until 
he was nearly full grown. He grew so fast 
that he was hungry most of the time and 
the bones weren’t enough for him. So he 
took to hunting on his own account. Some- 
times he would be gone for hours, but he 
always came back to the cave and his little 
master at night. Usually when he captured 
game he ate it raw on the spot, unless 
driven off by some larger animal, but now 
and then he would bring a fowl and lay it 
at his master’s feet. 

One day the cave mother was aroused by 
a great hullabaloo. Calling her children in- 
side the cave she took her club and stood on 
guard. Presently a gazelle went bounding 
past and then a pack of wild dogs in full 
ery. The cave-boy’s dog had pricked up his 
ears at the first sound and now stood at 
the mouth of the cave whimpering and 
trembling with excitement. His master 
came and put his arms around the dog’s 
neck, but the dog strained forward as if to 
leap down the hill and join the pack. 

“Let him go,” said the boy’s mother in 
her strange language. “He is a puppy no 
longer and must go to live and hunt with 
his kind. That is the nature of animals. 
Men live with men and lions with lions and 
dogs with dogs. So it has always been and 
always will be. Let him go.” 

So the boy, very reluctantly, loosed his 
hold. The dog sprang forward and ran 
eagerly down the hill after the baying pack. 
Then they saw him stop, look back, and 
seem to be trying to decide what to do. He 
sniffed the air in both directions. Then, 
with one longing glance after the pack, he 
turned and trotted slowly back up the hill 
and in at the cave mouth. His master 
greeted him joyfully and the dog kissed his 
chin and leaned up against him, as if to 
say, “I’ve decided to leave my own kind 
and to live with you forever.” 

Don’t you think that must have been the 
way it happened? I do. 


Harmony in Heaven 


An inquisitive old lady was always ask- 
ing her minister questions. One day the 
persistent lady asked: “Mr. Blank, can you 
tell me the difference between a cherubim 
and a seraphim?” 

The minister thought deeply for a min- 
ute and then replied: “Well, they had a 
difference, madam, but they have made 
it up.”—Boston Evening Transcript 


Remember the American Humane Education 
Society when making your will. 
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The Last Stand 


W. J. BANKS 


3 


which for the purposes of domestica- 

tion would combine many of the best 
points of cattle and sheep; far exceed them, 
indeed, from the point of view of the far 
north and its needs. This, of course, is the 
musk-ox. The cows give milk which is com- 
parable in quality and richness if not in 
quantity to that of our familiar breeds of 
cattle. Though lighter than any but the 
smallest Welsh and Scotch cattle, the musk- 
ox will yield two or three times more meat 
per animal than the sheep, and the meat is 
of excellent quality. The wool is plentiful 
and though its value has not been definitely 
settled, it has been used to knit socks and 
mitts for arctic wear. 

And musk-oxen have other virtues which 
put them in a class by themselves in so far 
as utility in northern regions is concerned. 
No blizzard ever howled over the arctic 
prairies which was cold enough to incon- 
venience a shelterless musk-ox herd. Then, 
they are proof against slaughter by that 
demon killer of the north, the wolf. Next, 
they are perhaps the only herbivori in the 
world which do not roam in search of pas- 
ture, so long as any is at hand. A herd in 
plentiful pasture would not likely move five 
miles in a month; no fences or even cow- 
bells would be needed by the musk-ox 
rancher. Young musk-oxen are easily 
tamed; in fact, they are really tame to 
start with, and often voluntarily follow the 
men who have slain their parents. The 
bulls are not as apt to attack dangerously 
on scant provocation as those more familiar 
to us. 

There are probably not more than ten or 
twelve thousand musk-oxen alive in the 
world today. Except for a thousand or so 
in northeast Greenland and a few hundred 
on the northern Canadian mainland, they 
are all located on certain islands of the 
Canadian arctic archipelago. It is thought 
that the musk-oxen, unlike caribou, polar 
bear and other northern animals, do not 
travel over the sea ice from island to island 
and that from some of the islands they 
have been exterminated by the hand of man. 
The photo shows musk-oxen at Cape Spar- 
bo, Devon island, some seven hundred miles 
north of the arctic circle, snapped by 
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MUSK-OXEN, CAPE SPARBO, DEVON ISLAND 
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of the Musk-Ox 


representatives of the North West Terri- 
tories and Yukon Branch of the Depart. 
ment of the Interior. 

So the musk-ox is making his last stand— 
he who once, as we know by fossil remains, 
roamed half the North American continent 
as well as northern Europe and Asia. The 
Dominion Government, by stringent regu- 
lations against the killing of musk-oxen 
and the sale of hides, is now making every 
effort to save the remaining herds. A vast 
game preserve of 15,000 square miles, pro- 
tected by mounted police and game war- 
dens, has been set aside. It is in the vicinity 
of the Thelon and Hanbury rivers, north- 
east of Great Slave Lake, where two or 
three hundred musk-oxen, almost the last 
on the mainland, were recently discovered, 
Another interesting experiment is the in- 
portation of a few animals from Greenland 
to Alaska, where the authorities hope to 
parallel their famed success in the domestic 
reindeer industry. 

With no cunning for concealment, and 
evidently little temperament for either 
flight or attack, the musk-oxen are easy 
prey for the Eskimo or white hunter. 
Their method of defense is indeed effective 
against wolves. On the approach of the 
danger the herd forms itself into a rough 
circle or square, calves and cows in the 
centre, bulls facing outward in all direc 
tions. If there are only two animals they 
will stand back to back; three will form a 
three-pointed star. And Mr. Wolf is satis- 
fied to let it go at that. But all the human 
hunter has to do is set his dogs on the 
herd, which forms its wolf-proof defense, 
only to find that the weapons of man are 
an entirely different proposition. 

Today, when most of the Eskimos are 
equipped with high-powered rifles, the pres 
ervation of game in the arctic is a more 
serious problem than ever. The Eskimo, like 
the Indian, is by nature improvident with 
regard to food supply, and has recklessly 
killed whole herds of musk-oxen without 
thought of future needs. It is a curious 
fact that the Eskimo mind cannot cor- 
ceive of game being exterminated by man; 
his explanation is that the animals have 
“moved away” from the region, probably 
offended because of some “taboo” having 
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The Mocking-Bird 
BLOSSOM BENNETT 


The mocking-bird’s singing beneath the 
round moon— 

A rollicking, lilting, extravagant tune. 

He cares not for slumber; his joy he must 
tell 

To meadows and brooklets and pine-scented 
dell; 

For when one is happy, though weary is he, 

The night is as pleasant as daytime would 
be. 


The mocking-bird’s singing right out in the 
rain— 

A jubilant, care-free, exultant refrain; 

He fears not the storm-clouds, no terrors 
they hold; 

He dreads neither dampness nor 
sharp and cold; 

For when one is happy, though dark clouds 
arise, - 

The rain is as cheerful as sunshiny skies. 


winds 


The mocking-bird’s singing, and I would 
sing too, 

In spite of my troubles and work I must do. 

I gladly would learn from this friend, small 
and gray, 

The secret of joy he is giving away— 

That when one is happy with love in his 
heart, 

The pure joy of living makes sorrow depart. 


been injudiciously broken by the inhabi- 
tants. 

Though he stands only four to five feet 
at the shoulders and seldom exceeds 600 
pounds live weight, the full-grown musk-ox 
is given a more formidable appearance than 
the reality justifies by reason of his thick 
coat of hair and wool. Masses of wool on 
the shoulders give the animals a false bison- 
like appearance, but they are not really 
humped. Just how the name musk-oxen was 
bestowed is somewhat of a mystery; it 
is now generally regarded as a libel, for 
the reputed musk odor, and taste in the 
meat, is not noticeable except, perhaps, in 
the case of old bulls at certain times. Most 
northern explorers prefer to call the ani- 
mals “polar oxen” or “polar cattle,’ while 
some use the scientific name, “ovibos,” or 
sheep-cattle. At any rate, the name is a 
detail in comparison with the struggle for 
existence. It is to be hoped that efforts to 
save the species will be successful, for the 
ovibos is badly needed in a region where 
grim hunger is the most relentless enemy 
of man. 


More friends are needed to endow 
stalls and new kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital. Payment 
of thirty-five dollars for a kennel or 
seventy-five dollars for a stall will in- 
sure a suitable marker inscribed with 
donor’s name. Terms of permanent 
endowment of free stalls and kennels 
will be given upon application to the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston. 
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Let’s Co-operate with the Birds 


VIOLA F. RICHARDS 


WINTER AT BIRD-HAVEN, SOUTH DEERFIELD, MASS. 


T is years since the wild birds first 

learned that there is a_never-failing 

food supply to be found at Bird-haven, 
our little two-by-four sanctuary in South 
Deerfield, Mass. We who furnish the food 
are rewarded by a never-failing abundance 
of bird life around our home, and an ever- 
decreasing number of insect pests. In win- 
ter the birds flock to the feeding-boxes and 
window shelves, and in summer they nest 
in the trees, shrubs and nesting-boxes on 
the acre of land upon which our house 
stands, and often bring their fledglings to 
the familiar lunch-counters for food. 

Birds that frequent Sugar Loaf moun- 
tain just north of us, the swamp on the 
west, the not-far-distant banks of the Con- 
necticut River and the meadow-land, all 
visit us; and during migration seasons one 
may expect pleasant surprises at any time. 
Such a surprise was ours one day during 
the World War when there sounded from 
an apple tree in the yard an unfamiliar 
bird song, and at the first hearing, before 
imagination had had a chance to work, the 
words “Liberty, liberty, liberty,” fell on our 
ears, and the call was repeated while the 
singer searched for insect eggs and larvae. 
It proved to be the ruby-crowned kinglet, 
a bird which we had never seen before. 
Since then I have often heard this bird, 
but instead of the thrice repeated call for 
liberty, which it had voiced so plainly, it 
now says, “Jibberty, jibberty, jibberty.” 

During the nesting season an interest- 
ing race is always in progress when the 
inmates of the house vie with each other 
to see who can discover the greatest num- 
ber of nests on the premises, and this does 
not mean that the nesting birds receive 
annoying attention. Most of the nests are 
located by watching to see where the birds 
carry the nesting material we always put 
out, such as short lengths of twine, short 
and narrow strips of white cloth (the birds 


seem to prefer white), cotton batting and 
whatever other promising material we come 
across. One year we furnished narrow 
strips of white tissue paper which had been 
used as packing, and this was very popular 
with the birds. Yellow warblers and 
chebecs always come for cotton, as do the 
redstarts, and orioles and robins use the 
twine. 

We once saw a tug-of-war between an 
oriole and a chipping sparrow who wanted 
the same length of string. Strange to say, 
the chippy won, and we had the pleasure 
of seeing her weave it into her nest. 

One little incident shows how the birds 
have learned to trust us. Two or three 
years in succession a song sparrow’s nest 
was discovered on the ground back of the 
barn, and each year some prowling mar- 
auder made way with the baby birds. When 
next nesting time came, another nest was 
found in the same place and was carefully 
watched by my father, who, when the babies 
were hatched, encircled the nest, at a little 
distance, with hen fencing, and not the 
least interesting as well as gratifying part 
of this incident was the fact that while 
Father was placing this protective fence, 
the mother bird remained on the nest and 
watched him. 

We commonly find fifteen or twenty nests 
within the boundaries of our small sanctu- 
ary, which means a chance to observe the 
habits of many different birds without much 
effort. It is such music as only thrushes, 
catbirds, rose-breasted grosbeaks and many 
others make that gladdens our hearts and 
makes life easier to live. 

Co-operate with the birds. They need us 
and we need them. 

If you disapprove of animal performances 
and want to help to put an end to them, join 
the Jack London Club by agreeing to with- 
draw from all such exhibitions. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers, and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected, special Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band of 
Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Eight hundred and nineteen new Bands of 
Mercy were reported during April. Of 
these, 224 were in Illinois, 211 in Maine, 87 
in Georgia, 78 in South Carolina, 75 in 
Rhode Island, 52 in Virginia, 50 in Massa- 
chusetts, 23 in Pennsylvania, 11 in Texas, 
six in Florida, and one each in New Hamp- 
shire and New Jersey. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent_American Society, 187,815 


All Pupils Sign Pledge 


LL the pupils in the public schools of 

Marietta, Ohio, 1617 in number, have 
recently signed the pledge of the Band of 
Mercy, writes Mrs. Mary R. Turner, secre- 
tary of the Washington County Humane 
Society of that city. This was the method 
adopted by the Society to celebrate Be Kind 
to Animals Week, and it seems to have been 
highly successful. Eight schools were vis- 
ited with the result that every school came 
in 100 per cent, only those who were absent 
because of sickness failing to enroll. It is 
thought that Marietta may be the first city 
of its size to make such a record, but it is 
pointed out that this was the first settle- 
ment of the great Northwest Territory and 
that it should be a leader in such a worthy 
enterprise. We heartily congratulate the 
school authorities and the local Humane So- 
ciety and hope that other communities will 
hasten to follow their example. 


Dog Day 

HE pupils of our school decided that 

they would like to set aside one day 
as “Dog Day.” A certain Friday was 
chosen for this feature. In preparation for 
Dog Day, the children brought all the dog 
pictures that they could find in magazines 
at home. These they mounted carefully and 
arranged around the room. On that day 
the literature period was devoted to read- 
ing dog stories and poems; nature study 
was on the uses and care of dogs; and in 
music class, songs about dogs were sung. 
A dog contest was held, in which the chil- 
‘dren selected from their pictures dogs that 
were gentle, helpful, sympathetic, and 
‘strong. The crowning point of the day was 
reached when a tiny white puppy was 
brought in to spend the afternoon with the 
lass. The puppy was well cared for by the 
children, who were most happy to have a 
real pet in the room. 

After Dog Day, the children made scrap- 
books from their pictures, which they 
classified and arranged according to dog 
characteristics. 


RutH M. Moore in The Instructor 
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An Unexpected Guest 


LAWRENCE D. HIETT 


N a sheltered hillside overlooking the 
wooded bottom lands along a meander- 
ing creek, we had erected a feeding box for 
the birds of the neighborhood. Through- 
out the winter chickadees, cardinals, downy 
woodpeckers, tree sparrows and a few of 


WHITE-FOOT MAKES HIS HOME 
IN A BIRD FEEDING-BOX 


the less common birds of the winter 
woods had partaken bountifully of the 
grain and suet we had provided. The gray 
squirrels, too, had located the supply of 
food and visited the box many times a day. 

One cold morning late in February, we 
arrived with our bag of grain to refill the 
box which was nearly empty. On opening 
the lid we were surprised to see a good 
sized ball of leaves, grass and feathers on 
the grain in one corner of the box. Our 
curiosity was aroused; so we began to pull 
some of the material aside. There was a 
movement in the leaves. We removed more 
of the material. A brownish-gray head 
with large black shining eyes peered up at 


us. Another movement and its snow- 
white underparts came into view. Our 
visitor was a white-footed mouse, that 


gentle, pretty, little creature of the forest. 
It evidently had not only been our guest 
at many meals, but decided to make its 
winter home in the snug protection of the 
box where its food supply was close at 
hand. 

Immediately we withdrew a short dis- 
tance, and, hoping to get a picture of 
the little fellow, we set up our camera and 
focused on the edge of the box. Presently 
there was a rustle in the leaves and a 
streak shot out of the top of the box. At 
the same instant the shutter clicked and 
we had a picture of White-foot at the door- 
way of his new home. 

The winter home of the white-footed 
mouse is usually in the cavity of a tree, 
in a hollow log, or the abandoned den of 
a burrowing animal. Here they spend most 
of the winter, sleeping and eating between 
naps. When their stored food supply of 
nuts and seeds begins to run low, they 
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venture forth to pick up what food they 
can find, regardless of snow and cold, 

Their summer abode is more familiar, 
for it is usually built in bushes or loy 
trees, much as squirrels construct their 
nests. A favorite location is in the abap. 
doned nests of song-birds, which they re. 
model to suit their needs, with leaves and 
grass. 

The white-footed mouse, which also js 
known as deer mouse and wood mouse, js 
often more abundant than one suspects, 
Because of its timid nature and nocturnal 
habits it may easily escape notice during 
our tramps in the woods. If, however, we 
visit the woods after a light snow fall we 
may see their tiny tracks here and there 
where they have gone in search of food, 

To come across this interesting and 
beautiful little mouse in our grain box that 
winter morning was indeed an interesting 
and pleasant experience. Without disturb. 
ing him further we replenished the supply 
of grain, adjusted the cover so he could 
enter readily and then we _ departed; 
pleased with the satisfaction of knowing 
that we had contributed to the comfort 
of one of nature’s creatures of the woods, 
who because of the encroachment of mod- 
ern civilization finds the struggle for 
existence more difficult from year to year. 


Cat’s Company 

The companionship of a cat seems to me 
normal and decent. The cat has reached 
the highest level of its development, and, 
preserving an individual point of view, has 
nothing in common with mankind, of whose 
upholstery and dairies it makes use, offer- 
ing in exchange its own grace and beauty 
and serenity of poise. I do not by any 
means dislike dogs, but I do deplore their 
inclination to flatter human nature by 
fawning upon its superiority. ‘ 

A cat inhabits one’s house, as presum- 
ably Queen Elizabeth slept about the coun- 
try in her subjects’ beds; a dog stays with 
one like a poor relation. A cat is feminine 
and realistic; a dog is masculine and ideal- 
istic. A cat is romantic; a dog is senti- 
mental. 


COMPTON MACKENZIE, in “Old Men of the 


Sea” 
The Way of a Cat 


MARGARET E. BRUNER 
When first I saw you at my door, 
A homeless kitten, starved and poor, 
Your eyes were very scared and wide— 
You hardly dared to come inside. 
But afterward when you had dined, 
You grew quite happily resigned, 
Much like a child you sought my lap 
And snuggled down to take a nap. 
Time passed and you became quite gay 
And played and romped the livelong day. 
But all too quickly you outgrew 
The spool and string I gave to you, 
And went on weird, nocturnal jaunts— 
Dark alleys were your favorite haunts. 
And now that you are worldly wise, 
You sit aloof with half-closed eyes, 
And scarcely ever pay much heed 
To me, except in time of need. 
And then you softly purr and raise 
Your eyes to mine in pleading gaze 
For plates of cream and bits of meat, 
(I fear, at times, you show deceit,) 
Some say you are a hypocrite, 
I love you though, in spite of it. 
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My Little Friend 


WINTFRED S. IRWIN 


There's a wee, little, silver gray mouse, 
That has recently come to our house. 

And he lives in my room, ‘neath the floor, 
Whe he uses a hole for a door. 


And I try not to show that I'm pleased.,. 
For my mother is very much teased. 

So she's baited with cheese, an old traj, 
‘And she's hoping to catch him, mayhap. 


But I'm trying to save him such fate, 
So each day, I slip food from my plate, 
And I put it down. close to his hole. 
Then I sit there, as still as a mole. 


And ere long he comes up with a frisk, 
And the food disappears in a whisk. 

I'm his friend, though I can't tell him so; 
But I think that he surely must know. 


My Dog “Rex” 
A. GUY TAVLOS 


E isn’t any special kind of dog and you wouldn’t call 

him handsome, but I’ve seen lots of grown-up people 
who couldn’t think as fast as he can, when it has to be done 
in a hurry. 

He isn’t very well just now because he was hit by an au- 
tomobile. His leg was broken and a chunk of his ear was 
cut off and the veterinary says he was “otherwise shook 
up.” Of course, he won’t look very pretty with half his ear 
gone, but it doesn’t make any difference to me how he looks 
if he only gets well. 

The way he got hurt wasn’t because he is an automobile 
chaser, no sir, that was the first thing I taught him not to 
do. It was on account of a little girl whose balloon had 
broken away from the string. 

She was too small to know the danger she was in when 
she toddled out into the road to try to get it. Before you 
could say Jack Robinson, lickity split, around the corner 
came a great big truck. She surely would have been killed, 
only this dog of mine didn’t have to be told to go, but dashed 
to her, grabbed her dress between his teeth and flung her 
out of danger. 

The poor fellow didn’t have time to get out of the way 
himself and—I can’t tell any more about what happened. 
It makes a lump come into my throat when I talk about it. 
But I'll tell you one thing, if there’s anything that dog 
wants when he gets well, he’s going to get it, even if I have 
to go hungry myself. 

Maybe you would like to know what the little girl’s father 
did. He was awful sorry “Rex” was hurt so bad and said 
he could never thank me enough for what he had done. He 
offered me the money to buy a new dog in case he did not 
get well, but I said, “No, thank you. There isn’t a dog in 
the whole world I could love like I do Rex.” All the same he 
Sent him a beautiful collar with a gold band with these 
words on it, “Rex, a brave dog.” , 
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Wide World Photos 


Dog Rescued from the Mississippi 


HIS dog was rescued last March from a watery grave in 

the Mississippi River after having floated more than 25 
miles on a small ice-floe. The rescue was effected when mem- 
bers of the government engineering corps and Humane Society 
of Missouri received word by telephone of having seen a dog 
drifting down the Missouri river. The rescue party waited 
for six hours until the animal passed the Chain of Rocks bridge 
where it was picked up wet and bedraggled. The picture shows 
Miss Virginia Wright, a Humane Society worker, feeding the 
dog after the rescue. 


Kindness 


INDNESS is gentleness or tenderness shown to others, 
writes Barbara Frey in The Burning Bush. It is one of 
life’s greatest joys to help another. There are great deeds of 
kindness and there are smaller deeds of kindness—not in- 
significant, although they may not at first be noticed, but 
they are sure to blossom and bring forth fruit. 


This would be such a pleasant world if everybody were 
kind—with not a cross word spoken to one another. When an 
unkind word is spoken to you, do not pay the speaker in the 
same sort, but speak a kind word. This is the sure way of 
showing kindness, and will always reach hearts, though some- 
times it may be hard to return good for evil. 
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Florida’s New Bird Sanctuary 


ADRIAN ANDERSON 


IRD-LOVERS here and abroad are 
B familiar with Florida’s wonderful 

contribution to bird conservation, the 
Bok Bird Sanctuary, with its great “Sing- 
ing Tower,” located in the heart of the 
state’s scenic highlands on the central 
ridge of the peninsula. Now, thanks to 
the gracious generosity of Colonel and 
Mrs. Raymond Robins, winter residents of 
Florida, this state will offer another great 
refuge to the wild life of semi-tropical 
America. 


In April, Col. and Mrs. Robins, follow- 
ing a long-cherished desire, presented to 
the government their magnificent winter 
estate known as “Chinsegut Hill,’”’? com- 
prising two thousand acres situated five 
miles north of Brooksville, near the west 
coast of Florida. Fifteen acres of lawn and 
gardens that surround their ante-bellum 
home will be held by the donors during 
the remainder of their lifetime, after which 
it too will revert to the government. For 
this great estate, valued at $250,000, the 
government paid the nominal amount of 
one dollar, the sum required to make the 
transfer legal. 

While this estate, with its timber land, 
its farms, its groves and farm buildings, 
will be used by the government as a great 
laboratory for experiments in animal hus- 
bandry, forestry, agriculture and horticul- 
ture, the project will be known principally 
as a bird sanctuary, carrying the official 
designation, ‘“Chinsegut Hill Migratory 
Bird Sanctuary of Hernando County.” 
Here, with appropriate dedication exercises 
set tentatively for June, this semi-tropical 
paradise will be officially set aside as a 
constant shelter and refuge for the crea- 
tures of the wild. 


Since they came to Chinsegut Hill many 
years ago, Col. and Mrs. Robins have been 
true and constant friends to all the dumb 
creatures within their estate. Redbirds, 
blackbirds, robins, sparrows and all the 
countless other birds that come to this 
region find a steady, generous supply of 
food placed for them in conveniently ac- 
cessible places, and a blessed protection 
from the destructive onslaughts of man. 
“One day last winter,” remarks Mrs. 
Robins, “we counted sixty-four different 
kinds of birds at one time on the lawn.” 

Deer, made trustful by an invariable 
kindness, come up to rub their noses against 
the hand of the mistress of the estate, while 
other denizens of the country find refuge 


and contentment in the rolling valleys and 
wooded hills of the great property. 


Domestic animals of the estate include 
at present a herd of fine cows, a stable of 
riding horses, hundreds of chickens and a 
great flock of turkeys, all cared for in the 
most painstaking and humane manner pos- 
sible. A huge Great Dane, “Elder von der 
Kreuzschanze,” and a fluffy little Schnau- 
zer, “Rigo von Friess,” Mrs. Robins’ favor- 
ite pets, complete the menage. 


Colonel Robins, who is a native of Ken- 
tucky, came to Florida as a boy in the 
eighties and on attaining manhood engaged 
in business and law. Then going to San 
Francisco near the close of the last cen- 
tury to continue the practice of law, he 
was attracted: to the great Alaska gold 
rush. His prospecting yielded rich results 
and, after building a church and a hospital 
at Nome, he returned to the states with 
his wealth, engaging himself thereafter in 
the causes of better government, world 
peace and prohibition. These labors have 
earned for him an enviable reputation as 
an internationally known social economist. 

Mrs. Robins, also an active worker in 
social economy, was once president of the 
International Congress of Working Wom- 
en, and has held important offices in sim- 
ilar organizations. 

Now, from the vantage point of their 
lovely Florida home, this kindly pair will 
behold the realization of a great dream— 
the dream of a great bird paradise pro- 
tected and administered by the govern- 
ment of the United States, a place of 
refuge for all the wonderful creatures of 
the wild. 


Circus Elephant 
LUCIE GILL PRICE 


A wrinkled elephant came to town 
On a bleak November circus day; 

He stood on his head like a silly clown 
And knelt on the pavement stones to pray. 


With his trunk he juggled a walking-cane 
And jangled to music a harsh-voiced bell, 
He counted beats on a drum to ten; 
And really performed his part quite well. 


But there came a look in his homesick eyes 
Of scorn for the foolish tricks he did. 
Ah! was he dreaming of wing-swept skies 

And silver lakes in a jungle hid? 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is ‘‘The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society fér the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,’ as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of.........................00.. 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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Interested: Passenger 


Mr. Glover, superintendent of schools jg 
Waterville, Maine, in talking with one of 
our field representatives, Miss Lucia F 
Gilbert, said: “You are the second contagt 
I have made with your Society. Twenty 
odd years ago, in New Hampshire, I wag 
driving a six-horse coach, carrying toum 
ists over the mountains. A _ gentlemay 
asked to share the driver’s seat with me 
He did not say anything for the first five 
or six miles. Then he said, ‘I see you @& 
not use check-reins on your horses.’ ‘No 
sir; I know I couldn’t work as they haye 
to on these roads with my head pulled 
back out of its natural position.’ ‘And] 
see you do not use blinders.’ ‘No, I think 
horses are happier and safer if they cap 
look about and see all there is to be seen, 
And they can keep track of my movements 
better too. I very seldom have to use the 
whip’. The passenger continued to ask 
me about my horses, and get my ideas” 
Mr. Glover had a long and most delightful 
visit with him. At the journey’s end, the 
passenger said he hoped they might drive 
together on other occasions, and handed 
him his card. It was Geo. T. Angell, 
founder of the Mass. S. P. C. A. and of 
the American Humane Education Society, 


SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Statement of the ownership, management, circula- 
tion, ete., of Our Dumb Animals, published monthly 
at Norwood, Mass., required by the Act of August 
24, 1912. 

Publishers—The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Norwood, Mass, 

Editor—Guy Richardson, Back Bay Station, 
Boston, Mass. 

Managing Editor—Francis H. Rowley, President, 
Back Bay Station, Boston, Mass. 


Business Managers — Officers of the Mass, 
a. 
Owners: (If a corporation, give names and at 


dresses of stockholders holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of stock.) 

The Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals (Charitable Corporation). All funds 
and property controlled by Board of Directors, 
Francis H. Rowley, President; Guy Richardson, 
Secretary; Albert A. Pollard, Treasurer. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other se 
curity holders, holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities. 

None. 
Guy Richardson, Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, this twentieth 
day of April, 1932. = 

L. Willard Walker, Notary Public 
(My commission expires Jan. 21, 1938) 


[Seal] 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norw 
Massachusetts. Boston office: 180 Longwood Avenue 

Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 
Postage free to any part of the 


One dollar per year. 
world, 

Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on large orders. : 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Sccieties. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 0 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 0 

Sustaining 20 00 Annual 10 
Children’s $0.75 


All memberships include subscription to Our Dumb 
Animals. Those who pay five and ten dollars are entitled, 
respectively, to two and four copies of Our Dumb Animals 
additional to their own, to be sent for one year to aly 
addresses. 

Life memberships may be paid in four installments. 

Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBER 
POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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